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NEW MEXICO BUSINESS INDEX 


BUSINESS 


The normal February pattern 
pushed New Mexico business slightly below 
January levels, but February 1960 activity 
was above that of a year ago. Also, the de- 
cline from Januaryto Februarythis year was 
smaller than during the same period of 1959. 

Employment rose slightly during February 
at the same time that there was a significant 
jump in the number of unemployed. The em- 
ployment gains occurred primarily in the 
services-miscellaneous and mining groups. 
Vigorous advances in metallics mining-- 
particularly copper, but including lead and 
zinc--were largely responsible for the gain 
in employment. Potash production was also 
much above that a year ago. Preliminary 
March employment figures show only minor 
improvements from either the previous year 
or the previous month, andthe number of un- 
employed continued at levels considerably 
above those of the previous year. 

The slow rate of construction activity is the 
blackest spot on the New Mexico business 
scene, with reduced volume of residential 
construction being the principle cause of the 
overall decline in building activity. However, 
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Retail Sales Data From Two Sources 
What Is the Small Business Administration? 


Retail Sales Data From Cwo Sources: 


The Census and the Bureau of Revenue 


Which figures are correct? Who is wrong? 
Is anyone right? These and numerous other 
questions generally result when the public begins 
comparing figure data coming from two different 
sources. 


Such questions are raised bythe release ofpre- 
liminary reports forthe 1958 Census of Business. 
The alert reader will discover discrepancies 
between the data furnished by the Census and 
similar data published by such agencies as the 
UNM Bureau of Business Research. Ofparticular 
interest here are the discrepancies between the 
federal figures onthe volume of retail sales in 
New Mexico for 1958 and those which have been 
published by the UNM Bureau. In the vernacular 
of the times, ''What gives?" 


VITAL DATA 

Information about the level of and changes in 
population, employment, sales, and other aspects 
of human activity is essential to the conduct of 
modern business and governmental affairs. This 
need is recognized in the laws which require the 
United States Bureau of the Census, the principal 
function of which is to collect information, to 
make censuses of population, housing, business 
(including the retail, wholesale, and service 
trades), manufacturing, etc., in order to provide 
accurate measures of the number of establish- 
ments engaging in various activities and of things 
like their volume of sales, employment, and 
wages paid. These censuses, however, are con- 
ducted at rather infrequent intervals. The most 
recent censuses of business were made in 1948, 
1954, and 1958; those of manufacturing, in 1947, 
1954, and 1958; those of population and housing, 
in 1940 and 1950. Consequently, the need for 
comparable information on the intervals between 
such regular censuses must be supplied from 
other sources. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 

To fillthis need, agencies likethe UNM Bureau 
of Business Research make estimates of popu- 
lation, employment, sales volume, etc., for 
intercensal periods, utilizing for this purpose 
information obtained by various agencies in con- 
nection with the administration of various laws 
and regulations. Although information obtained 
for administrative purposes may not measure 
things as accurately as information gathered for 
the specific purpose of measuring those things, it 
frequently provides anexcellent basis for deriving 
estimates which--all things considered--may be 
just as useful as the enumerations made for the 
one purpose of counting. Actually, that basis 
may be even more usefulthan suchenumerations, 
since it is often available more frequently than 
the other data. 


Estimates of the volume of retail sales are 
made monthly by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, which uses for this purpose figures on 
the gross receipts reported to the New Mexico 
Bureau of Revenue in connection with its ad- 
ministration of the School Tax Law. This law 
levies a tax upon the gross receipts, less certain 
exempted types of sales, of nearly all businesses 
making sales in the State and requires such busi- 
nesses tofile monthly reports of their total gross 
receipts withthe Bureau of Revenue. This agency 
tabulates and summarizes all these reports and 
publishes a monthly summary called ''Report on 
Gross Income by New Mexico Business Firms." 


Although the gross receipts so reported for 
retailers are not identical with the volume of 
retail sales actually transacted, they are so 
nearly the same under ideal circumstances that 
for practical purposes they may be regarded as 
being adequate measures of retail volume. The 
principal controlling circumstances, it should be 
noted, are whether the merchants report promptly 


and accurately, whether the volume of credit sales 
remains fairly constant from month to month, 
and whether the Bureau of Revenue processes the 
reported figures promptly and accurately. Al- 
though there are a few important exceptions, 
some of which are noted below, these conditions 
are usually met fairly satisfactorily. 


The figures compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census are generally recognized as valid meas- 
ures of the things measured--in this case, the 
volume of retail trade. At the same time, the 
gross receipts reported to New Mexico's Bureau 
of Revenue, the figures on whichthe UNM Bureau 
bases its estimates of retail trade volume, have 
also been assumed to be valid measures of the 
dollar volume of business transacted by New 
Mexico businessmen. Since the figures from the 
two different sources purportedly measure the 
same things, it seems reasonable to expect that 
they would show the same results--or, at least, 
approximately the same results. 


As a matter of fact, there are such substantial 
differences between the results reported by the 
two bureaus that it seems only fair to conclude 
that either they do not in fact measure the same 
thing or that one orthe other agency or bothagen- 
cies are quite inaccurate in their measurements. 


Thus, the question arises as to which of these 
sets of figures is the more reliable--which is to 
be trusted? In view of the long experience in 
enumeration and the excellent reputation of the 


Census, the general tendency probably is to as- 
sume that the data from the federal agency are 
more reliable than those from the state agency. 
In this connection, it should be pointed out that 
the volume of gross receipts reported by the 
Bureau of Revenue is generally considerably 
larger than the volume of retail sales reported 
by the Bureau of the Census. (See Table I.) 
Since it seems highly unlikely that merchants 
will report and pay taxes ona larger volume of 
sales than they actually transact, it seems safe 
to conclude that the figures from the Bureau of 
Revenue are not overstated. Therefore, since 
the volume of sales reported by the Bureau of the 
Census is considerably smaller than that reported 
by the Bureau of Revenue, it follows thatthe sales 
reported by the Census are understated. Thus, 
it appearsthat the gross receipts reported by the 
Bureau of Revenue may come closer to reflecting 
the actual volume of sales of New Mexico's retail 
merchants than do those reported by the Bureau 
of the Census. 


This observation does not, of course, settle 
the question asto whether either agency provides 
truly accurate measures of retail trade in New 
Mexico. Indeed, it is doubtful whether this ques- 
tion can be settled or whether, in view of the 
ambiguity of the term, we can ever know what is 
an accurate measure of retailtrade. However, 
since the two sources under consideration are 
the only sources of the information about retail 
trade in New Mexico and since we shall probably 
be using them for some time to come, it is well 
to know something about their characteristics. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF RETAIL TRADE DATA 
New Mexico, 1939, 1948, 1954, 1958 


Bureau of the Census Bureau of Busi Research* 
1939 1948 1954 1958 1939 1948 1954 1958 

Retail Trade Groups, Total 

(as reported) $125,765 $477,553 $733, 093 $922,638 $148,529 $602, 897 $840,913 $1,270, 838 
Apparel 4,877 28, 338 35, 702 49,591 3,745 26,212 30, 162 37, 307 
Automotive 36, 780 125,178 223,731 292,059 35, 139 161,750 217, 335 335, 105 

Automotive 23,449 83,531 145, 345 183, 204 -- -- -- -- 

Filling Stations 12,546 35, 682 67,632 88,991 -- -- -- -- 

Auto Repair and Service? 785 5,965 10, 754 19, 864 -- -- -- -- 
Subsistence 39,981 151, 276 237, 088 297,547 34,741 138, 196 213, 247 284,638 

Food Group 26,211 100, 081 159,932 205,623 -- -- -- -- 

Eating and Drinking 9,047 38,011 58, 060 65,525 -- -- -- -- 

Hotels@ 3,650 7, 862 8, 066 8,668 -- 

Tourist Courts@ 1,073 5, 302 11, 030 17,731 -- -- -- -- 
Furniture and Appliance 4,063 23, 826 31, 587 43,097 4,162 31,727 40, 009 48,449 
Building Materials 11,596 54,831 59,933 74,012 13,105 64, 258 72,434 120,655 
Other Retail 33,976 113, 253 174, 902 212,595 57,638 180, 754 267,726 444, 684 
Comparative Total $131, 273 $496, 702 $762,943 $968,901 $148, 529 $602, 897 $840,913 $1,270, 838 


=Not included in U. S. Census of Business Retail Trade reports. 


*Based-on reports from the School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 


The purpose of this article is to examine the 
differences between the figures from the Census 
and those from Revenue, to explain some of the 
more important sources of the differences, and 


to suggest under what circumstances each may 
be useful. 


COMPARISON OF SPECIFIC FIGURES 

An examination of the retail sales reported by 
the Census for the last four census years (see 
Table I) reveals that the totals have been con- 
sistently smaller than those based upon the gross 
receipts reported by the Bureau of Revenue. 
Moreover, the percentage changes intotal volume 
shown by thetwo agencies (see Table II) are quite 
different, Revenue percentages being substantially 
larger for the periods 1939-1948 and 1954-1958 
and Census changes being larger for the 1948- 
1954 period. 


These discrepancies suggest that thetwo agen- 
cies may be reporting the sales volume for two 
different groups, and this is proved to be at least 
partially true by an examination of the nature of 
the groups composing the total. Table I shows 
retail sales for the last four censuses, as well 
as Bureau of Business Research estimates (based 
upon Revenue reports) for the same four years. 
The major business classifications shown in the 
table are those used by the state agency and the 
UNM Bureau. Inthe instances where no subdi- 
visons are shown, the classifications correspond 
tothose ofthe Census andare roughly comparable 
with them. However, in the automotive and the 
subsistence groups where subdivisions are shown, 


TABLE IU 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO 


Bureau of the Census Bureau of Business Research* 


1939 1948 1954 1938 1948 1954 
to to to to to to 
1948 1954 1958 1948 1954 1958 


Retail Trade 
Groups, Total 
(as reported) 279.7 53.5 25.9 


Apparel 481.1 26.0 38.9 


Automotive 240.3 78.7 30.5 


Subsistence 278.4 56.7 25.5 

Furniture and 
Appliance 486.4 32.6 36.4 

Building 
Materials 372.8 9.3 23.5 


Other Retail 233.3 54.4 21.6 


Comparative 


Total 278.4 53.6 27.0 305.9 39.5 $1.1 


*Based on reports from the School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 


some subgroups are included which the Census 
does not classify as ''retail'' but instead enumer- 
ates and reports separately as ''services.'' We 
have includedthe sales volume ofthese subgroups 
("Auto Repair and Services" under "Automotive, "' 
and ''Hotels and Tourist Courts" under ''Subsist- 
ence'') in the Census columns of Table I in order 
to show the volume of sales which the Census 
actually reported forthe same kinds ofestablish- 
ments classed bythe Bureau of Revenue as retail 
stores. Thus, although the totals shown in the 
Census columns ofthe table are larger than those 
reported as retail sales by the Census, they are 
the sales enumerated by the Census which can 
properly be compared with those reported by the 
Bureau of Business Research and based upon 
Bureau of Revenue figures. 


Even when Census figures are adjusted in this 
fashion to make them comparable with Revenue 
figures, we still find marked discrepancies be- 
tween the total sales reported. This suggests 
that an examination of the sales of the major 
classes of stores composing the total might reveal 
the sources of the discrepancies. But such an 
examination shows that no one group is responsi- 
ble and that the differences appear too large to be 
explained simply by inaccuracies in enumerating 
identical (or approximately identical) groups of 
stores. These facts suggest in turn the possi- 
bility that the data from the two sources actually 
cover two different, or partially different, groups 
of stores--that each agency employs a different 
system of defining and classifying retail stores 
in addition to the different treatments of auto- 


motive repair firms, hotels, and tourist courts 
noted above. 


This conclusion seems confirmed by the pattern 
of discrepancies among the major classes of 
stores: sales reported by the Census are con- 
sistently larger than those reported by Revenue 
for the apparel and the subsistence groups and 
consistently smaller for furniture, building ma- 
terials, and "'other'' groups, although there is 
no such consistency with respect to the auto- 
motive group. This pattern indicates that the two 
agencies may give different classifications to 
certain stores within the same groups. The fact 
that the greatest differences are in the ''other"' 
group implies that the Bureau of Revenue tends 
to (1) place in the "other" group many stores to 
which the Census gives a more precise classi- 
fication, and (2) include in its enumeration many 
more storesthan the Census does, since Revenue 
places in the ''other"’ group numerous stores not 
clearly identifiable as any distinct kind of retail 
establishment. (Such stores are excluded by the 
Census. ) 


305.9 39.5 51.1 
360.3 34.4 54.2 
297.8 54.3 33.5 
662.3 26.1 21.1 
390.3 12.7 66.6 
213.6 48.1 66.1 
4 


Since the two agencies obviously have different 
purposes for and methods of collecting infor- 
mation, such differences in classification are 
understandable. For example, a small apparel 
store might be attached to or operated by the 
proprietor ofa food store or a general store, and 
the sales of both could be reported in a single 
school tax return under either classification. 
Similarly, sales of eating and drinking establish- 
ments connected with hotels or tourist courts 
might often, for school tax purposes, be included 
with the sales of the larger business. 


In general, the inclusion of the gross receipts 
of more than one establishment in a single report 
has been entirely satisfactory from the viewpoint 
of the Bureau of Revenue, because its primary 
responsibility is to collect taxes. On the other 
hand, the Census insists on separate reports 
from each establishment, eventhough severales- 
tablishments are operated under a single owner- 
ship and management. Although such differences 
in reporting and collecting procedures cannot 
account for the total discrepancies between the 
two sources, they help to explain the differences 
within subdivisions. 


A similar source of difficulty, which may 
account for a rather substantial difference in 
reported sales, arises from the factthat the Cen- 
sus enumerates mail order sales as being made 
in the state in which is located the mail order 
establishment making the sale. Such sales (as 
well as others) made out ofthe State to New Mex- 
ico purchasers are subject to tax (either School 
or Compensating); and, although the Bureau of 
Revenue has encountered some difficulties in col- 
lecting all such taxes, it has been quite successful 
with respect to automobile sales as well as ob- 
taining reports ofgross receipts andin collecting 
the taxes from the large mail order houses. 


The conclusions that a substantial part (if not 
all) ofthe differences in sales reported by the two 
agencies results from differences in classifi- 
cation, in coverage, and in reporting could be 
better verified if it were possible to compare the 
number of establishments included in each group 
by each of the two reporting agencies, since dif- 
ferences in the volume ofbusiness reported could 


be more easily understood if substantial differ- 
ences in the number of reporting firms were 
recognizable. Although these data are published 
by the Census, they are not reported by the 
Bureau of Revenue. 


TABLE Ill 


PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF REPORTED SALES 
Percentages by which Sales Reported to the UNM Bureau of Business 
Research Differ from Sales Reported by the Bureau of Census* 


1939 1948 1954 1958 
Retail Trade Groups, 

Total (as reported) + 18.1 + 26.3 + 14.7 + 37.7 
Apparel - 23.2 - 7.5 - 15.5 - 24.8 
Automotive - 4.5 + 29.2 - 2.9 + 14.7 
Subsistence - 13.1 - 8.7 - 10.1 - 4.3 
Furniture and Appliance +. 2.4 + 33.2 + 26.7 + 12.4 
Building Materials + 13.0 + 3.28 + 20.9 + 63.0 
Other Retail + 69.6 + 59.6 + 53.1 +109. 2 
Comparative Total + 13,4 + 21.4 + 10.2 + 31,2 


*UNM Bureau of Business Research data based on reports from the School 
Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 


The discussion so far has indicated that there 
arecertain marked differences betweenthe retail 
sales data provided by the Census and the esti- 
mates based upon information provided by the 
Bureau of Revenue. These differences may be 
summarized as (1) the purposes for which the 
informationis gathered, (2) the methods by which 
it is obtained, (3) the systems of definition and 
classification employed, and (4) the manner in 
which the information is processed. Each of 
these differences exercises an important influ- 
ence upon the character of the results and their 
usefulness. These four basic differences are 
considered in more detail below. 


DIFFERENCES IN PURPOSE 

The Bureau of the Census is charged with 
responsibility of collecting information for the 
use of Congress and the general public. In order 
to produce complete and accurate coverage ofthe 
specific type of activity being enumerated, it 
operates within carefully formulated and rigid 
definitions designed to exclude all activities not 
falling within the defined type of activity. Thus, 
it may exclude from "retail'' trade certain types 
of fringe trade activities. The information ob- 
tained by the Bureau of Revenue, on the other 
hand, is secured in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the School Tax Law. Although it may 
operate within a set of definitions as rigidly 
defined as those of the Census, its purpose is to 
assure the collection of taxes levied on retail (as 
well as on other kinds of) sales under the law 
which does not define "retail'' in precisely the 
same way as does the Census. Thus, the retail 
gross receipts reportedto the Bureau of Revenue 
are not necessarily the samething as sales ofre- 
tail stores reported by the Bureau of the Census. 


DIFFERENCES IN COLLECTION 

The information-gathering procedures of the 
Census have been changed considerably, even in 
the three censuses since World War II. In 1948, 
enumerators canvassed businesses personally, a 
system leading to many omissions, since the 
enumerators visited only those businesses easily 
recognizable as such. In 1954 and 1958 the 
enumeration was made by mailing questionnaires 
to all business firms included in the active rec- 
ords of the Internal Revenue Service as being 
subject tothe regulations ofthe Federal Insurance 
Contribution Act--that is to say, all firms em- 
ploying one or more persons. However, since 
there are many firms (particularly among retail- 
ers) who do not employ hired help, information 
from the "employer" group (even though all of 
them returned completed questionnaires) would 
not yield complete information on retail trade. 
In order to get that complete information, data 
on "'nonemployers'’ was obtained from their 
federal income tax returns filed, with the Internal 
Revenue Service. It was felt that this dual method 
of enumeration would extend the coverage to 
establishments that had escaped the attention of 
the 1948 enumerators, thus assuring relatively 
complete and accurate coverage of retail trade. 


The mail-enumeration system probably suffers, 
however, from the disadvantages accruing to 
most mail canvasses in that considerable leeway 
is available to the proprietor or manager of a 
business when he comes to fill out his blanks; 
therefore, ambiguities almost certainly exist. 
Aiso, despite penalties for noncompliance, a 100- 
per cent returnis seldom if ever possible. In ad- 
dition, the use of 1958 federal income tax returns 
as the source of information about the nonem- 
ployers group in all probability led to omissions 
growing out of tax evasions and the difficulty of 
identifying all 'nonemployer" businesses. 


Other weaknesses inherent inthe mail-enumer- 
ation system should be mentioned. Businesses on 
which no reports are obtainable include those that 
were in operation during the census year but not 
at the time the census was taken. Furthermore, 
the federal count excludes all establishments 
whose annual volume of business is less than 
$2,500 per year and all establishments that are 
not clearly retail establishments within the defi- 
nitions established by the Census. 


The Bureau of Revenue obtains its information 
on the gross receipts of business establishments 
as a sort of by-product of administering the 
School Tax Law. A report of gross receipts is 


required monthly from all establishments subject 
to the law, since a tax based upon such gross 
receipts must be paid monthly by each establish- 
ment. As both the reports and the account books 
of all businesses are subject to audit by the tax 
authorities to insure full payment of taxes, and 
as penalties are assessed against delinquents, 
there is a strong incentive to report accurate 
sales figures. There is also, of course, some 
incentive to avoid reporting and paying taxes, 
which results in an under-enumeration of gross 
receipts, but continued delinquency will generally 
result in an investigation and a restoration of the 
delinquent establishment to the tax rolls. 


Sales figures based on schooltax reports, then, 
are subject to understatement just as are Census 
reports of sales. Because of the necessity for 
monthly reports, however, there is a greater 
likelihood that delinquencies will be detected and 
steps taken to insure 100-per cent reporting. 
Of course, variations in the intensity and ef- 
fectiveness of enforcement can produce apparent 
fluctuations in gross receipts, which do not then 
accurately reflect the changing condition of busi- 
ness. Generally speaking, however, it is to be 
expected that the reports of gross receipts under 
the tax law would provide more complete coverage 
of retail trade than those provided by the Census. 
However, since all retail sales (with few excep- 
tions) must be reported for tax purposes, it is 
possible that the volume of retail sales reported 
to the Bureau of Revenue by all kinds of firms 
could be larger than the volume of sales reported 
by retailers to the Bureau of the Census. 


DIFFERENCES IN CLASSIFICATIONS 

This contrast suggests that the Bureau of the 
Census and the Bureau of Revenue may be meas- 
uring things which, although similar, are not 
exactly the same. This is true, and it results 
from the fact that the two agencies employ differ- 
ent definitions and systems of classification. In 
making the enumerations for the Census of Busi- 
ness, the Bureau of the Census is interested in 
distinguishing between kinds of stores--retail, 
wholesale, or service establishments. In ad- 
ministering the school tax, the Bureau of Revenue 
is interested in distinguishing between different 
kinds of sales--retail, wholesale, services, and 
so forth. Although these distinctions appear 
similar, they do not always result in allocating 
a given sale or seller to the same classification. 
It may be true, then, that the volume of sales of 
retail stores as defined by the Census is not 
identical withthe volume of retail sales as defined 
by the Bureau of Revenue. 


Both agencies attempt to classify further the 
total volume of retail sales (gross receipts) 
according to the kind of retail establishments 
making the sales. Both systems, it should be 
emphasized, attempt to distinguish between kinds 
of establishments--not kinds of merchandise. In 
this respect, the Census followsthe system known 
as the Standard Industrial Classification, es- 
tablished by the federal Bureau of the Budget. 
The Bureau of Revenue, on the other hand, has 
followed its own system of classification, which 
in some respects is similar to, but in other 
respects greatly different from, that of the 
Census. For various technical reasons beyond 
the scope of this discussion, the Standard In- 
dustrial Classification is superior to the system 
of classification employed by the Bureau of Reve- 
nue, at least in so far as providing useful infor- 
mation is concerned. 


But, entirely aside from the question of the 
excellence of either system, the application of 
either system in practice produces considerable 
differences in the volume of sales credited to 
particular types of stores withinthe classification 
system. In either system the classification to 
whichthe establishment is allocated depends upon 
information provided by the owner or operator of 
the business. The establishment may thereafter 
be assigned to a particular classification of store 
by an administrative employee ofone ofthe agen- 
cies. The likelihood that all establishments will 
be classified exactly the same by both agencies 
is quite remote. Consequently, sales credited to 
apparel stores by one agency may wellbe credited 
to department stores by another agency, or sales 
credited to eating places by one agency may be 
credited to hotels by another agency. An even 
more important difficulty arises out of the fact 
that sales ofhotels and tourist courts are classi- 
fied by Revenue as retail sales, whereasthey are 
classified by the Census as sales of service es- 
tablishments. 


Some ofthe difficulties arising from differences 
in classification between the two agencies could 
be resolved andthe results adjustedto make them 
more comparable if it were possible to compare 
the number of establishments reporting in each 
classification group. An analysis of 1948 reports 
from the two agencies indicates that establish- 
ments reporting to the Bureau of Revenue were 
then 17 per cent greater in number than the total 
New Mexico retail firms enumerated by the 
Census. 


DIFFERENCES IN PROCESSING 

In processing the information obtained by each 
census, the federal Bureau utilizes sophisticated 
and exacting systems of processing, employs 
advanced equipment and methods and highly 
trained personnel with long experience onthe job, 
and provides elaborate checking on _ internal 
errors and inconsistencies. By contrast, the 
Bureau of Revenue has only recently acquired 
modern data processing equipment, has been 
involved in frequent modification ofits processing 
system not originally designed to produce infor- 
mation useful to the general public, has been 
beset by high turnover and other personnel prob- 
lems, and--if the evidence furnished by its re- 
ports may betrujsted--has no adequate system for 
checking the internal accuracies of its reports. 


By way of further contrast, the Bureau of 
Revenue is required to process its reports witha 
high degree of speed in order to be ready to proc- 
ess the subsequent month's report, whereas the 
Bureau of the Census may take more than a year 
to release the preliminary results of its enumer- 
ation and maytake more thantwo years to get out 
the final reports. Of course, a single Census of 
Business (including wholesale, retail, and service 
trades) involves reports from nearly 3 million 
establishments, whereas fewer than 50,000 es- 
tablishments may reporttothe Bureau of Revenue 
in any one month. By the same token, the fail- 
ure of a substantial number of New Mexico re- 
tailers to report to the Census would be almost 
indiscernable in the results, whereas delinquency 
of one establishment in reporting to the Bureau 
of Revenue can focus immediate attention upon 
that establishment. 


CONCLUSION 

Where does this leave us in an evaluation ofthe 
relative merits of the two sets of data? In view 
of the above examination, we must conclude that 
neither system can hopeto provide entirely com- 
plete and accurate information concerning retail 
trade in New Mexico. Consideringthe many diffi- 
culties in definition, classification, collection, 
and processing, and given the great diversity 
among the segments of American business, its 
rapid turnover, its frequently inadequate records, 
the incentive to "fudge," and the proneness of 
humans to error, it is probably true that we can 
never hope to attain more than approximate 
accuracy in reports covering a large number of 
businesses. Also, we can never expect to find 
complete agreement between reports from two 
sources of information. 


Our examination has shown that: 


1. Both sets of figures are subject to under- 
reporting but that the Census data seem more 
affected by this difficulty than do the figures from 
the Bureau of Revenue. 


2. The two sources employ different systems 
of definition and classification, which fact results 
in their reporting different sales for what are 
purportedly the same groups of stores and leads 
to the inclusion of more firms by the Bureau of 
Revenue than by the Census. Also, both sys- 
tems are subject to mistakes and inconsistencies 
of classification. 


3. The coverage afforded by the Bureau of 
Revenue is broader than that reported by the 
Census. 


4. Census data are probably processed more 
thoroughly and accurately than are reports of the 
Bureau of Revenue, but this high degree of in- 
ternal accuracy of the Census may be offset by 
the built-in bias for under-reporting. 


5. Although Revenue data may be processed 
with less attention to accuracy of detail, they are 
made available with greater frequency and speed 


than are those of the Census, so that Revenue 
information can be used whenit is still of current 
interest. 


On balance, it would appear, therefore, that 
because of their broader coverage and greater 
currency, Bureau of Revenue data are potentially, 
and probably presently, more useful for analysis 
of current business conditions than are those 
from the Census. It is regrettable that they have 
not been processed with the high degree of accu- 
racy and according to the same system of classi- 
fication that have featured Census operations. 


In this connection a recent development of 
great importance to users of sales data should be 
remarked. The Bureau of Revenue is currently 
engaged, and has made considerable progress, 
in completely overhauling its procedures for 
processing and reporting gross receipts, including 
the adoption of the Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation system employed by the federal agency. 
Although this process may substantially destroy 
the comparability of current figures with those 
for previous years, it marks an important im- 
provement in the operation of state government 
in that it will provide information which is much 
more accurate and useful than has been available 
in the past. 


The Nature of the Small Business Administration 


The Small Business Administration is the first 
independent federal agency established in peace- 
time solelyto advise and assist the nation's small 
businesses. The agency was created by act of 
Congress, July 30, 1953, and was made perma- 
nent by the Small Business Act of 1958. 


SBA'S MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES 

The major responsibilities of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration are these: (1) to counsel 
with small business concerns on their financial 
problems; to help them obtain financing from 
private lending sources; and to make loans to 
them when private financing is not available on 
reasonable terms; (2) to license, regulate, and 
help finance privately owned small business in- 
vestment companies, which in turn extend long- 
term and equity-type financing to small business 
concerns; (3) to make loans to state and local 
development companies to help them provide 
facilities and financing for small business con- 
cerns in their areas; (4) to make loans to help 


restore or replace businesses and homes damaged 
by storms, floods, and other disasters, and to 
assist small business concerns which have suf- 
fered substantial economic injury because of 
drought or excessive rainfall; (5) to assist small 
firms in obtaining a fair share of contracts and 
orders for supplies and services for the federal 
government, and a fair share of property being 
sold or leased by the government; (6) to assist 
small firms in overcoming production problems 
and in diversifying their product lines; and (7) 
to assist small business concerns with their 
management problems and to finance research 
into the problems of small businesses. 


ADVISORY GROUPS 

The SBA has established national and local 
small business advisory groups to enable it to 
draw upon the advice of owners and represent- 
atives of small businesses in every part of the 
nation. The National Council of Consultants ad- 
visesthe administrator and field advisers aid the 
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regional directors on proposed programs and the 
effectiveness of existing ones. They also report 
on current small business problems and recom- 
mend ways in which the SBA can best assist in 
overcoming them. 

The National Council of Consultants and the 
National Board of Field Advisers are made up of 
persons engaged in many types of business, in 
finance, and in the professions, whose knowledge 
of the problems of small business enables them 
to contribute substantially to the work of the 
advisory groups. Members of the national and 
field groups are appointed by the administrator 
and serve without compensation. 


BUSINESS LOANS 

In the Small Business Administration's program 
of business loans financial experts work with 
small business concerns on their financial prob- 
lems and, if borrowing is necessary, help them 
obtain funds from private lending sources. If a 
small business concern cannot obtain private 
financing on reasonable terms, the SBA will con- 
sider making a loan to it, provided that it meets 
necessary credit and other requirements. 

Small manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
service establishments, and other small busi- 
nesses are eligible for SBA loans for these pur- 
poses: (1) business construction, conversion, or 
expansion; (2) the purchase of equipment, facil- 
ities, machinery, or supplies or materials; and 
(3) working capital. 

The general loan policies ofthe SBA are deter- 
mined by a three-member Loan Policy Board, 
created under the Small Business Act, as amen- 
ded. The board is composed of the SBA adminis- 
trator, who serves as chairman, and the Secre- 
taries ofthe Treasury and Commerce. The board 
revises the loan policies of the agency whenever 
necessary to meet changing needs of small busi- 
ness concerns and of the national economy as a 
whole. 


Basically, there are two types of SBA business 
loans--''participation" and ''direct.'' In a partici- 
pation loan the agency joins with a bank or other 
private lending institution in a loan to a small 
business concern. In a direct loan there is no 
participation by a private lender; the loanis made 
entirely and directly by the SBA to the borrower. 
The agency may not legally make a direct loan if 
a bank or other private lending institution will 
join with it in a loan. 

The agency may participate in a loan on either 
an "immediate" or a "'deferred" basis; that is, the 
SBA may purchase immediately from a bank or 
other private lender (or sell to a private lender) 
a certain percentage of a loan, or it may agree 
that at anytime during a stated period, on request 
by a private lending institution, it will purchase a 
fixed percentage of the outstanding balance of a 


loan. It cannot set up a loan on an immediate- 
participation basisifa deferred basisis possible. 

The amount which may be borrowed from the 
Small Business Administration depends upon how 
much is really needed. However, the maximum 
amount which the agency may have outstanding to 
any one borrower is $350,000. This maximum 
applies to the agency's share of a participation 
loan and to a direct SBA loan. Ona percentage 
basis, the maximum SBA participation is 90 per 
cent. 

Two exceptions to the $350,000 limitation are 
loans made to small retail, service, and other 
concerns under a special plan--the Limited Loan 
Participation Plan--and loans to corporations 
formed by "pools'' or groups of small business 
concerns to obtain raw materials, equipment, 
inventory, or supplies, to obtain the benefits of 
research and development, or to establish facili- 
ties for such purposes. The maximum SBA share 
of a loan under this plan is $15, 000 or 75 per cent 
of the total amount of the loan, whichever is the 
lesser. The maximum pool loan is $250,000 
multiplied by the number of small firms in the 
corporation. 

SBA business loans generally are repayable in 
regular monthly installments, including interest 
on the unpaid balance. The maximum maturity is 
10 years, except that where a pool loan is made 
for the construction of facilities for a group of 
small business concerns it may have a maturity 
of up to 20 years. The proposed collateral for a 
loan, together with the integrity and ability of 
the management and the firm's past and prospec- 
tive earnings, must make repayment reasonably 
certain. 

The interest rate on direct business loans, and 
the maximum interest rate on the SBA's share of 
a participation loan, is 5 1/2 per cent. A private 
lending institution may set a higher rate on its 
share of a participation loan, provided the rateis 
legal and reasonable. It also may set a higher 
rate than 5 1/2 per cent on the SBA share ofa 
deferred-participation loan, that higher rate to 
apply until the agency is called upon to purchase 
the share. If a private institution sets a rate 
lower than 5 1/2 per cent per annum on its share 
of a loan, the interest rate on the SBA share is 
the same as that of the private institution, except 
that in no case may the SBA rate be less than 5 
per cent. The interest rate on small business 
loans made to veterans and guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administration is 4 3/4 per cent per 
annum. The interest rate on the agency's pool 
loans is 5 per cent per annum. 


Limited-participation loans are designed to 
assist small retail, wholesale, and service es- 
tablishments (other types of business also may 
be eligible) which are unable to pledge as much 
tangible collateral as is required for the SBA's 


regular business loans, but which have good 
earnings records, competent management, and 
creditable records with local banks. Limited 
loans are made entirely through banks, with the 
banks participating in and servicing them. The 
bank's share must be not less than 25 per cent of 
the total amount of the loan and must be "new 
money''--that is, money not already owed to the 
bank and which would be repaid out of the loan. 
However, short-term loans which have been out- 
standing no more than six months or loans made 
for alonger term on which repayments have been 
made promptly as originally scheduled may be 


substituted by the bank for this new-money re- — 


quirement or included in computing the bank's 
participation in the loan. In either case, the 
bank's share must at least equal the outstanding 
loan to be refunded with a part of the new loan 
or be 25 per cent of the full loan, whichever 
is larger. 

For example, on a loan of $15,000 and with an 
outstanding qualified loan of $3,000 to the bor- 
rower by the bank, the maximum SBA participa- 
tion would be $11,250; the bank's share would be 
$3,750, of which $3,000 would be the outstanding 
loan and $750 would be new money. On a $30,000 
loan, the maximum SBA participation and the 
bank's share would be $15,000 each. 

The maximum maturity of a loan under this 
plan is five years, with a monthly repayment 
schedule. The interest rates are the same as for 
other types of participation loans, as discussed 
earlier in connection with loan terms. 

To be eligible for consideration for a loan, a 
business concern must be small and must meet 
certain credit requirements. For business loans 
the SBA defines a small business as one that is 
independently owned and operated and nondomi- 
nant in its field and that meets more detailed 
standards like the following: : 

A manufacturing concernis ''small''if its aver- 
age employment in the preceding four calendar 
quarters was 250 or fewer persons, including 
employees of affiliates. It is large" if its aver- 
age employment was more than 1,000 persons. 
If such employment was more than 250 but no 
more than 1,000 persons, it may be either small 
or large, depending on the standard the SBA uses 
for that particular industry. 

A wholesale concernis smallifits yearly sales 
are $5 million or less. Most retail and service- 
trades concerns are considered small if their 
yearly sales or receipts are $1 million or less. 
The maximum for those selling general merchan- 
dise, motor vehicles, or groceries with fresh 
meats is $2 million. 

A hotel, power laundry, or trucking and ware- 
housing concern is small if its annual receipts 
are $2 million or less; a firm primarily engaged 
in construction is small if its average annual 
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receipts for the preceding three years were $5 
million or less. 

A loan applicant (person or firm) must be repu- 
table, must present evidence of ability to operate 
successfully, must have enough capital so that 
with an SBA loan operations will be sound, and 
must convince the agency that repayment out of 
business income is reasonably assured. 

Because it is a public agency, using taxpayers' 
funds, the Small Business Administration has an 
unusual responsibility as a lender. Therefore, it 
will not make loans under the following circum- 
stances: 

1. If funds are otherwise available on reason- 
able terms (a) from a financial institution; (b) 
from the disposal at a fair price of assets not 
required by the applicant in the conduct of its 
business or not reasonably necessary to its po- 
tential growth; (c) through use without undue 
personal hardship of the personal credit or re- 
sources of the owner, partners, management, 
or principal stockholders of the applicant; (d) 
through the public offering or private placing of 
securities of the applicant; (e) from other gov- 
ernment agencies which provide credit specifi- 
eally for the applicant's type of business or for 
the purpose ofthe required financing; or (f) from 
other known sources of credit. 

2. If the direct or indirect purpose or result 
of a loan would be to pay off a creditor or credi- 
tors inadequately secured orin a position to sus- 
tain a loss; to provide funds for distribution or 
payment to the owner, partners, or shareholders 
of the applicant; or to replenish working capital 
funds previously used for such purposes. 

3. If the purpose of the loan is to effect a 
change in ownership of the business, unless the 
result would be to aid in the sound development 
of a small business or to keep it in operation. 

4. Ifthe loan would provide or release funds 
for speculation in any kind of property, real or 
personal, tangible or intangible. 

5. If the applicant is an eleemosynary or 
charitable organization, social agency or so- 
ciety, or other nonprofit enterprise except a 
cooperative which conducts a business to obtain 
financial benefit for its members in the operation 
of their otherwise eligible small business firms. 

6. Ifthe purpose of the loan is to finance the 
construction, acquisition, conversion, or opera- 
tion of facilities which are or will be used for 
recreational or amusement purposes involving 
gambling activities or substantial sales of alco- 
holic beverages, or if the business is not con- 
sidered to be in the public interest. 

7. Ifthe applicant is a newspaper, magazine, 
radio broadcasting or television broadcasting 
company, or similar enterprise. 

8. Ifa substantial portion ofthe gross income 
of the applicant (or any ofits principal owners) is 
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derived from the sale of alcoholic beverages. 

9. If any portion of the gross income of the 
applicant (or any of its principal owners) is de- 
rived from gambling activities. 

10. If the loan is to provide funds to an enter- 
prise primarily engaged in lending or investments 
or to any otherwise eligible enterprise for the 
purpose of financing investments not related or 
essential to the enterprise. 

11. If the purpose of the loan is to finance the 
acquisition, construction, improvement or oper- 
ation of real property held for sale or investment. 
But loans may be made to remodel or improve 
existing commercial and industrial structures 
held for rental where the applicant is performing 
substantial maintenance and operational services 
in connection with such structures. 

12. If the effect of the financial assistance 
would encourage monopoly or would be incon- 
sistent with the accepted standards ofthe Ameri- 
can system of free competitive enterprise. 

13. Ifthe loan would be used to move a busi- 
ness for other than sound business purposes. 

All applications for business loans should be 
filed in field offices, like that in Albuquerque, 
where specialists will discuss financial problems 
and assist with preparing applications. 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT COMPANIES 

Under the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 the SBA licenses, regulates, and may pro- 
vide financial assistance to privately owned small 
business investment companies, which in turn 
make equity-type and long-term financing availa- 
ble to small firms. The investment companies 
are usually chartered under state laws but may be 
chartered by the SBA. State-chartered invest- 
ment companies operating under the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act must be licensed by the SBA. 

Before it can begin operations under the act, a 
company must have paid-in capital and surplus 
of at least $300,000; but to help a company get 
started, the SBA can purchase subordinated de- 
bentures up to $150,000. Also, to encourage the 
formation and growth of such new sources of 
equity-type and long-term funds, the SBA can 
lendto an investment company as much as 50 per 
cent ofits paid-in capital and surplus. SBA funds 
from purchases of subordinated debentures are 
considered as part of the company's capital and 
surplus. 

In additionto SBA loans, investment companies 
may borrow from private sources, subject to SBA 
conditions and regulations. The debentures pur- 
chased by an investment company are convertible 
at the option ofthe investment company into stock 
of the small firms. In its lending activities, as 
in its borrowing, an investment company is sub- 
ject to SBA regulation. The small firm obtaining 
equity-type financing fromthe company by selling 
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convertible debentures must purchase a certain 
amount of stock in the investment company, and 
the investment company may make long-term 
loans to small firms either entirely from its own 
funds or in participation with other lending insti- 
tutions on an immediate or a deferred basis. 


LOANS TO DEVELOPMENT COMPANIES 

The Small Business Investment Act also au- 
thorizes the SBA to make direct or participation 
loans to state and local development companies 
to help them assist small businesses of their 
areas. There is no fixed dollar limit on such 
loans to a state development company. Loans 
outstanding to a company are limited to the total 
amount of the company's outstanding borrowings 
from all other sources. 

The SBA may lendto a state development com- 
pany provided the loans are well secured and are 
to be used to assist specific small business con- 
cerns. The loans are limited to $250,000 for 
each small business to be aided. Loans made to 
assist specific small firms may be used by a 
state or local development company for plant 
construction, conversion, or expansion, including 
the acquisition of land. 


DISASTER LOANS 

The Small Business Administration makes both 
direct and participation disaster loans to help 
repair or rebuild homes, businesses, and non- 
profit institutions and replace lost furnishings or 
business machinery, equipment, and inventory 
caused by storms, floods, etc., in areas officially 
designated as disaster areas. Small businesses 
suffering substantial economic injury from ex- 
cessive rainfall or drought can also get help. 
Farmers and stockmen are not eligible for dis- 
aster loans, but should apply instead to the Far- 
mers Home Administration. 

There is no statutory limit on the amount of 
a disaster loan. The limit is determined by the 
actualtangible loss suffered by an applicant. The 
maximum maturity of a loan is 20 years. The 
interest rate on a direct disaster loan, on the 
SBA's share of a participation loan to a business 
concern, and on both the SBA's and the private 
lender's share of a disaster ioan for home repair 
or construction is 3 per cent per annum. On 
other. disaster loans the private lender may fix 
the rate of interest on its share, within reason- 
able limits. 

The SBA works closely with the American Red 
Cross in disaster areas. Often, rehabilitation 
assistance is given jointly by the two agencies. 

Drought or excessive-rainfall loans to small 
firms must be used solely to provide relief from 
economic injury directly attributable to the dis- 
aster--to provide ordinary working capital, to 
replenish normalinventories, andto pay financial 


obligations (except bank loans) whichthe borrower 
would have been able to meet had it not been for 
the loss of revenue resulting from the disaster 
conditions in his area. There is no statutory 
limit on the amount of these loans. The amount 
of each is determined by the applicant's working 
capital needs, taking into account possible econo- 
mies appropriate during a period of reduced busi- 
ness. The agency's interest rate on such loans 
is 3 per cent per annum. A participating insti- 
tution may fix the rate on its share of a loan 
within reasonable limits. The maximum maturity 
is 20 years. 


FAIR SHARE OF PURCHASES AND SALES 

One of the most interesting provisions of the 
Small Business Act states that ''a fair proportion 
of the total purchases and contracts for property 
and services for the Government (including but 
not limited to contracts for maintenance, repair, 
and construction) be placed with small business 
enterprises" and that "'a fair proportion of the 
total sales of Government property be made to 
such enterprises. "' 

These are the major ways in which the SBA is 
carrying out this provision: (1) the SBA and the 
principal government buying agencies cooperate 
in setting aside suitable government purchases to 
be made exclusively from small business con- 
cerns; (2) the SBA and agencies disposing of 
government property set aside a fair share for 
small business concerns; (3) through its certi- 
ficate-of-competency service the SBA offers an 
appeal procedure for the small firm, small busi- 
ness production pool, or group of small firms 
jointly engaged in research and development, 
whose bid on a government purchase, sale, or 
lease is rejected because ofa question of financial 
or productive ability; (4) the SBA provides small 
firms information on government buying and sell- 
ing methods, items being bought by the govern- 
ment, and related matters; (5) the agency's 
regional offices maintain inventories or listings 
ofthe productive facilities of small firms intheir 
areas and use them to refer prime contract and 
subcontract opportunities to firms which can 
furnish the needed products or services; (6) field 
offices serve as meeting points for government 
prime contractors and other business concerns 
in need of subcontractors and small firms which 
have the required facilities; and (7) the SBA 
helps small businessesto undertake researchand 
development work, including work forthe govern- 
ment, and to obtain the benefits of research and 
development. 


Set-Aside Purchases 

The SBA has developed programs with the 
major government purchasing agencies under 
which purchases are "set aside''to be made from 
small business and bidding for the contracts is 
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limited to small business concerns. As a re- 
quirement for such a set-aside there must be 
reasonable expectation that a sufficient number 
of small firms will bid on the purchase to result 
ina satisfactory price for the government. All 
or part of a purchase or class of purchase may 
be set aside for small business in this way. 

The SBA has arranged cooperative set-aside 
programs with the Department of Defense, the 
General Services Administration, the Department 
of Commerce, the Veterans Administration, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department ofthe 
Interior, and the Post Office Department. SBA 
representatives are assigned to the larger pur- 
chasing offices of these agenciés to review pro- 
posed purchases with their purchasing officials 
and to reserve suitable ones for award to small 
business. The decision to set aside all or part 
of a purchase, or class of purchase, is made 
jointly by the SBA and the purchasing agency. 
Small firms that want to sell to the government 
should obtain listing on all appropriate bidders' 
lists in order to gain the opportunity to bid on 
purchases set aside for small business. 


Set-Aside Sales and Leases 

~ The Small Business Act directs the SBA to in- 
sure for small business concerns a fair share of 
federal property being sold or leased. To ac- 
complishthis, the SBA and federalagencies which 
are disposing of property jointly set aside for 
small business concerns all or a portion of the 
sales or leases. Awards are madeto smallfirms 
on a competitive bid basis. 


Certificates of Competency 

The SBA is authorized by law to certify that a 
small business concern, small business produc- 
tion pool, or group of small firms jointly engaged 
in research and development has the necessary 
financial and productive ability to carry out 
the terms of a particular government contract. 
Through this authority to issue "certificates of 
competency, '' the agency offers an appeals pro- 
cedure for the smallfirm or group ofsmall firms 
whose low bid on a government purchase or high 
bid on a government sale or lease is rejected for 
reasons of financial ability or productive capacity. 
By law a government contracting officer must 
accept as conclusive a certificate of competency 
issued bythe agency, without requiring the certi- 
fied firms or group of firms to meet other re- 
quirements as to financial ability and productive 
capacity. 

Certificates of competency are issued by the 
SBA only under the following conditions: (1) the 
applicant for a certificate is the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder on an advertised procurement or the 
highest responsible bidder on an advertised sale 
or lease or has submitted an otherwise acceptable 
proposal on a negotiated purchase, sale or lease; 
(2) the government official responsible for letting 


the contract declares the applicant not competent 
to carry out the particular contract; (3) the 
agency determines, after a survey, thatthe small 
business concern or group of small firms is 
capable of performingthe contract satisfactorily. 


Information Service 

The SBA carries on a broad informational 
program to acquaint small business concerns 
with the government's purchasing and sales 
methods and to inform them of items currently 
being bought by the government and property being 
sold or leased by the government. The agency 
conducts this program of service to individual 
small business owners and managers by arrang- 
ing "opportunity meetings" for them and by pro- 
viding helpful publications on buying from and 
selling to the government. 

As part of the SBA'stechnical services, agency 
staff members assist in determining what prod- 
ucts or services small firms can supply the 
government and which government agencies buy 
these products or services; explain how and where 
to obtain specifications for the products or serv- 
ices and how to gain listing on bidders lists; pass 
along information about government property 
being sold or leased and the terms and conditions 
governing the sales or leases; and assist in many 
other ways, such as helping to resolve difficult 
problems with purchasing officers or to obtain fi- 
nancing neededto carry out government contracts. 

The SBA's opportunity meetings are arranged 
in cooperation with other federal agencies, local 
chambers of commerce, manufacturers' associ- 
ations and other business groups, and govern- 
ment prime contractors. Through these meetings 
small business owners and managers learn the 
government's purchasing and disposal procedures 
and the types of items being bought and property 
being sold or leased. They also learn from rep- 
resentatives of prime contractors the subcon- 
tracting procedures and needs. Invitations for 
bids on government purchases, on sales, and on 
leases are available for study. So are samples 
of items bought by both the government and prime 
contractors. 

As another service, the SBA makes available 
several helpful publications on sellingto the gov- 
ernment. One ofthese is the U. S. Government 
Purchasing and Specifications Directory, a com- 
prehensive guide to federal purchasing activities, 
which lists products and services bought by mili- 
tary and civilian agencies andindicates by means 
of a numerical code which agencies buy them and 
which purchasing offices should be contacted by 
potential suppliers. The Directory also explains 
the government's buying procedures and system 
of specifications and lists approximately 900 
places throughout the country where specifications 
and indexes to them are available. It is sold by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
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Printing Office, 
cents a copy. 


Washington 25, D.C., for 55 


Inventory Lists 

Each regional and larger branch office of the 
Small Business Administration is compiling a 
record or inventory of the productive facilities 
of small businesses in its area. The inventory 
will provide data on small firms for use in the 
event of defense mobilization and will enable the 
SBA to call to the attention of listed firms prime 
contract and subcontract opportunities. A small 
business owner wishing to have his firm listed in 
this inventory should write for or obtain at the 
nearest SBA regional or branch office a brief 
questionnaire on which he can list his firm's 
productive facilities and other pertinent infor- 
mation. Or he may send the SBA a brochure or 
letter containing detailed information about the 
concern's resources, facilities, products, and 
history. 


Subcontracting Assistance 

SBA field offices serve as central points 
through which prime contractors and small sub- 
contractors can be brought together. By means 
of the facilities inventory, the agency directs 
prime contractors to small firms with the fa- 
cilities and skills the contractors are seeking. 
In like manner, the small business which calls 
on the SBA for subcontract assistance can be 
directedto prime contractors who need additional 
subcontractors with the small firm's qualifi- 
cations. Specialists also call regularly on prime 
contractors to encourage them to subcontract to 
small business, to learn which items they may 
wish to subcontract, and to recommend small 
firms which have the needed facilities. 


Research and Development Aid 

Another kind of assistance given by the Small 
Business Administrationis helpto obtain govern- 
ment contracts for research and development and 
to gain the benefits of research and development 
performed under government contract or at gov- 
ernment expense. The agency also encourages 
small firms to undertake joint programs of re- 
search and development and can approve their 
proposed operations after consultation with the 
Attorney General and the Chairman of the FTC, 
whose approval exempts the joint program from 
prosecution under the antitrust laws and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 


PRODUCTION AND PRODUCTS ASSISTANCE 

A major need of many small businesses is for 
help with difficult production problems that are 
particularly likely to arise when small firms 
undertake defense contracts or production of 
items that differ from their normal lines. SBA 
staff specialists can help withthose problems not 
requiring the services of professional firms. 


Business Activity in 


Index of Business Activity (1947-49 = 100) 
Sales data: Not available. 


*Life Insurance Sales (1, 000s) 
*Bank Debits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 36 banks (1, 000s) 
Demand Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 
Time Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 
Business Failure Liabilities (1, 000s)> 


Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 
in Mining 
in Contract Construction 
*in Manufacturing 
in Transportation and Utilities 
in Trade 
in Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 
in Services and Miscellaneous 
in Government 
Number of Insured Unemployed 
Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 


Construction Contracts Awarded (value in 1, 000s) 
Residential (value in 1, 000s) 
Number of Permits 
Floor Area (1,000 sq ft) 
Nonresidential (value in 1, 000s) 
Floor Area (1,000 sq ft) 
Heavy Engineering (value in 1, 000s) 


*Petroleum Production (1, 000s of bbls) 
Natural Gas Production (millions of cu ft) 
*Electric Power Production (1, 000s of kwhs) 
*Index of Total Metallics Production (1947-49 = 100) 
Mine Production - Copper (1, 000s of lbs) 
Mine Production - Lead (1, 000s of lbs) 
Mine Production - Zinc (1, 000s of lbs) 
*Mine Production - Potash (1, 000s of tons) 


Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 
Index of Livestock Prices 
Index of Crop Prices 

Receipts from All Farm Marketings (1, 000s) 
Livestock and Products 
Crops 


Bank Debits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 

Bank Loans and Discounts, 36 banks (1, 000s) 
Demand Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 

Time Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 


Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 
Number of insured Unemployed 


Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 


*Building Permits, total 18 cities (1, 000s) 
Residential 
Nonresidential 
Other 


Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 
Index of Livestock Prices 
Index of Crop Prices 


New Mexico. 


Per Cent Change 
February 1960 from 


INDEX 
February 1960 
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February Year Earlier Jan. Feb. (Average Month 
1960 February 1959 1960 1959 1947-49 = 100) 
270.1 259.0 - 4.1 + 4.3 270.1 
$ 20,488 $ 19,891 + 11.2 + 3.0 584.2 
489,027 436,961 - 2.2 + 11.9 300. 84 
48,124 46,027 - 2.8 + 4.6 281. 34 
344,793 345, 215 - 1.8 - 0.1 181. 99 
130,908 119, 259 * 1.4 + £5 365. 62 
114 220 + 55.2 - 48.0 400.0 
228,700 223, 200 + 0.5 + 2.5 173.6 
20, 300 19, 000 0.0 + 6.8 162.8 
18, 100 22,100 + 3.4 - 18.1 143.3 
16,600 16, 300 + * 179.8 
20,700 20,100 - 0.5 * <8 136.2 
47,700 46,000 - 1.4 + of 164.5 
8,600 8,300 * a2 + 3.6 296.6 
34, 300 32,100 - 0.3 + 6.9 157.6 
62,400 59, 300 * $.1 + 5.2 218.7 
8,921 5,677 + 14.0 + 57.1 -- 
4.76 3.11 + 13.3 + 53.1 306.2 
$ 19,093 $ 23,603 + 54.4 19.1 -- 
$ 6,173 $ 10,502 + 9.5 - 41.2 -- 
451 946 + 6.4 - 52.3 -- 
583 1,011 + 8.2 - 42.3 -- 
$ 3,041 $ 3,269 + 17.4 - 7.0 -- 
258 174 + 29.6 + 48.3 -- 
$ 9,879 $ 9,832 +139.0 + 0.5 -- 
8,532 7,654 - 4.4 * 41.5 225.0 
69,489 64,626 - 10.5 + 24 432.0 
285, 340 232,675 - 3.6 + 22.6 323.4 
114.4 58.4 + 22.5 + 95.7 114.4 
17,500 10, 482 + 22.5 + 67.0 165.5 
380 na + 93.9 na 34.7 
2,600 na + 19.6 na 40.7 
1,220 1,068 - 6.1 + 14.2 304.6 
99.7 105.9 * &% 5.9 99.7 
107.7 S27.4 3.6 - 8.3 107.7 
87.3 84.1 - 6.8 + 3.8 87.3 
$ 11,229 $ 11,201 - 11.0 + 0.3 126.5 
4,913 4,390 * @&t + 12.0 106.6 
6,316 6,811 - 13,1 + 152.1 
Per Cent Change INDEX 
March 1960 from March 1960 
March Year Earlier Feb. Mar. (Average Month 
1960 March 1959 1960 1959 1947-49 = 100) 
$509, 493 $499, 813 + 4.2 + 1.9 313,42 
49, 884 54, 134 - 7.8 
343,528 _ 346,152 - 0.4 - 0.8 181, 2 
133,473 119, 113 + 2.0 + 12.1 372. 97 
229, 300 226,400 0.3 + 1.3 174,1 
8, 841 5,285 - 0.9 + 67.3 -- 
4.69 2.85 - 1.5 + 64.6 301.8 
$ 8,575 $ 11,137 + 11.5 - 23.0 298. 2 
4,663 7,731 + 2% - 39.7 261.54 
1,693 1,367 - 31.0 + 23.9 232. 18 
2,219 2,039 +199. 2 + 8.8 611, 54 
103.1 107.6 + 3.4 - 4.2 103.1 
112.1 118.8 * 44 - 5.6 112.1 
88.1 86.5 + 134 88.1 


"indexes for these items are used to compute the Index of Business Activity. 


for these items are comparable with ind 


pAlthough the number of reporting units ch the i 

figures in this series are based on the average of three months' data. 
- not available 


Retail Sales Data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 
Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 


Petroleum and Natural Gas Production: N. M. Oil Conservation 


Commission 


Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency 


Management Association 


Wage Workers and Unemployment: N. M. Employment Security 


Commission and U. S. Department of Labor 
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for pr ding months. 


Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 


Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Farm Prices and Marketings: U. S. Agricultural Marketing 


Service 
Bank Data (all series) and Building Permits: 

Bureau of Business Research 
Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Construction Contracts: F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Frequently, small business concerns are aided 
by the SBA to obtain basic materials and equip- 
ment or are guided on plant layout, production 
methods, and related problems. In many in- 
stances the agency draws upon sources in both 
the government and industry for help in solving a 
small firm's production problem. 

Today, both the federal government and pri- 
vate industry are spending vast sums on research 
and development. Much of the resulting data-- 
especially that developed by the government--are 
nonconfidentialin nature and can be used by small 
business concernsto improve operations or solve 
specific problems. However, the data are not 
always readily obtainable, either because the 
businessman does not have thetimeto check many 
sources or does not know where to go for the 
information. The Small Business Administration 
is helping to disseminate such information. 

When a businessman asks help with a problem 
involving new products, the SBA obtains recom- 
mended solutions from sources in industry and 
government and then consolidates them into a 
basic report. The agency also publishes a 
monthly Products List Circular, which presents 
information on patented machines, devices, or 
processes available for use by small firms 
through purchase, licensing, or other commercial 
arrangement. Included inthe circular are both 
privately owned and government-owned patents. 


MANAGEMENT AND RESEARCH ASSISTANCE 
SBA specialists in field offices assist with many 
types of management problems. Their services 
are available to established businessmen who have 
specific problems or want authoritative informa- 
tion on various aspects of management and to 
persons who are considering starting their own 
businesses. One feature of this counseling serv- 
ice is a system of business reference libraries, 
which the SBA has established in its Washington 
office and each of its regional offices. These 
libraries contain textbooks, government and 
private publications dealing with business man- 
agement, business papers, and other helpful 
publications and are available to businessmen. 
The Small Business Administration and leading 
educational institutions are cooperating in a pro- 
gramto help owners and managers of small busi- 
ness concerns broaden and strengthen their 
management abilities. The program includes 
courses in administrative management--planning, 
organizing, ‘staffing, directing, and controlling, 
as distinguished from day-to-day operational sub- 
jects. These courses, generally taught by ex- 
perienced educators and successful businessmen, 


are usually held in the evening and run from six 
to eight weeks. 
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MANAGEMENT PUBLICATIONS 

The Small Business Administration publishes 
several series of management and technical pub- 
lications of value to established or prospective 
operators of small business concerns. These 
include ''Management Aids for Small Manufac- 
turers'' (free), ‘Small Marketers Aids" (free), 
"Aids Annuals" (nominal prices), ''Small Business 
Management Series" (nominal prices), "Starting 
and Managing Series'' (nominal prices), and 
"Small Business Bulletins" (free). 

There is great need among small business 
owners and managers and those who serve small 
business for additional knowledge concerning the 
successful operation of such businesses. The 
SBA helps by financing research studies. As 
part of this program the agency arranges with 
colleges, universities, and state agencies for 
research concerning the financing and operating 
of small business enterprises. By lawthe agency 
may finance such projects up to a maximum of 
$40,000 per year in each of the states. The UNM 
Bureau of Business Research has been awarded 
two SBA research grants, one to investigate the 
possibilities of expanding New Mexico's food- 
processing industry; the other, to studythe mana- 
gerial problems and policies of small businesses 
and to explore the feasibility of more extended use 
by small firms of our forest resources. 


Monthly Summary 


(Continued from Page 1) 


there appears to be some improvement in sight. 
While February construction was down drastically 
from a year ago, there was marked improvement 
from January to February, and early reports in- 
dicate a further increase during March. Gains 
occurred in residential construction, but the main 
boost came from nonresidential building. 

Financial data point to some softening of activi- 
ty. While February 1960 bank loans and discounts 
were up slightly from a year ago, March figures 
indicate a downturn from 1959. The decline is 
particularly significant when we note the great 
increase in loans and discounts between March 
1958 and March 1959. It would be interesting to 
know precisely how directly the reduced volume 
of residential construction affects bank activities. 

Livestock prices for both months remained 
somewhat below year-ago levels, while crop 
prices were up slightly. The increased receipts 
from livestock marketings in spite of the lower 
prices indicate a heavier volume of animals 
moving to markets. The reverse seems to be 
true with respect to crop volumes. 
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